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Guest 
Editorial 


Mr. Friedrichs, a nationally 
known writer on animal 
subjects, is editor of “Our 
Animals,” published by the 
San Francisco Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of which he is 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary. 


Wayward Owners 1, charles w. Friearichs 


Animal shelters everywhere face a problem that has grown within the last ten years 
to proportions never known before in this country. We refer, of course, to the tre- 
mendous pet population explosion, a local problem of national scope because 
every locality is suffering from it. 


The public is finally becoming aware of this problem, and we hear many demands 
for its solution. Expanded programs of pet birth control are widely urged as the 
only way to end the growing surplus of unwanted pets. 


We would certainly welcome greater use of any safe and effective method of pet 
birth control. But we strongly doubt that any birth control method, even if avail- 
able to the entire pet-owning public at very low cost, would completely solve the 
problem. 


The real cause of animal overpopulation is not the wayward animal but the way- 
ward owner. 


There are several kinds of wayward owners. They may sincerely want a pet and 
plan to give it a good home. But they never think about the responsibility toward 
animals and neighbors that pet ownership involves. 


These are the owners whose names appear in many complaints that we receive 
about loose dogs, barking dogs, and dogs that soil their neighbors’ sidewalks and 
lawns. These are the owners of many animals that come to us lost, injured in street 
accidents or in the last stages of disease. 


Naturally such owners also fail to keep their pets from breeding and producing 
more unwanted animals. 


Then there are the wandering owners. It is no news to us that many people today 
have no fixed home. They roam from place to place, staying in one location for a 
while, then drifting away whenever the fancy strikes them. 


Of course we have no right to criticize this or any other “‘life-style’’ for people. 
But we must and do protest whenever any way of life appears harmful to animals. 
And life without a home, we are convinced, is not a good life for any animal that 
has been bred for generations as a house pet. 


Wandering owners may survive by finding temporary shelter along the highways 
and byways of America. But, all too often, their pets come to us lost, injured, 
sickly, underfed or suffering in other ways from their unnatural life. 


That is why we never place an animal with anyone who does not have a perman- 
ent home. And we feel sure that anyone who would treat a pet so irresponsibly 
would also let it breed at will and add to the surplus animal population. 


Finally, there are the frightened owners. These are people, often very different 
from the ‘‘wandering” types, who read about the rising crime rate and think the 
answer is to get a large or vicious dog for ‘‘protection” of their person or property. 
Many such owners are not interested in the animal itself, but only in what it can 
do for them. Many have never owned a dog before, and don’t know the first thing 
about how to care for, train and control their animals. 

These are the owners who get a biting dog from someone else (never from us) and 
then take it to our Shelter when it attacks one of their family. These are the owners 
who abandon their animal when they find they can’t control it—also adding to the 
surplus pet population. 

We will continue to take care of wayward animals. But who will solve the prob- 
lem of the wayward owner? 


HUMANE AWARD-—Dr. Carlton Buttrick presents the American Humane Association's 
Award for twenty-five years of service in the animal care and rescue field to Mrs. Noreen 
Bates, Assistant Manager of the Animal Rescue League’s Sheldon Branch. 
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Caring is a Family Affair 
Dr. Doolittle may recommend that you talk to the animals, but Mrs. Noreen 
Bates, Assistant Manager of the League’s Sheldon Branch, would just as soon 


listen to them. Mrs. Bates recently received the American Humane Associat- 
ion’s Award for twenty-five years of humane service to animals. 


Presenting the Award, Dr. Carlton Buttrick, member of 
the board of directors of the American Humane Associ- 
ation and president of the Animal Rescue League, com- 
mended Mrs. Bates ‘‘for her extraordinary understanding 
of animals and instinctive rapport with them”’. 


But according to Mrs. Bates, experience has taught her 
to place a great deal of reliance on the animal’s own 
judgment. 


“In the course of finding adoptive homes for some 2,000 
dogs and cats each year’’, she observed, ‘you learn to 
recognize for the most part which people are kind, which 
ones are likely to take good care of a pet. But, most im- 
portant—the animals themselves know it and tend to shy 
away from those they distrust’’. 


The attractive blonde grandmother’s trust in animals is 
well-founded. As a child of seven living in Peabody, she 
found her pet cat in a fairly typical feline predicament— 
stranded at the top of a telephone pole. A young man 
from the Animal Rescue League retrieved the fright- 
ened animal and restored him to the arms of his grateful 
owner. 


The little girl grew up, married and had two children 
before discovering that her childhood Galahad was none 
other than her husband, Sherman, on his first climbing 
assignment for the ARL. 


Uncanny incident or the hand of fate? Whichever it was, 


the incident marked the beginning of a lifetime of ser- 
vice to animals for Mrs. Bates and her future husband. 
Today Sherman Bates, who has been in humane work 
for 47 years, is Manager of our Sheldon Branch in Salem. 
Two years ago, in Rochester, N.Y. he was honored by 
the American Humane Association for his 45 years of 
humane service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bates live in a brick home adjacent to the 
Shelter on Highland Street. Their son, two daughters and 
nine grandchildren all share the couple’s dedication to 
the animal kingdom. ‘‘I’ve actually seen the little ones 
instructing their playmates on the proper care and han- 
dling of their pets,’’ Mrs. Bates noted. 


In finding homes for the litters of puppies and kittens 
temporarily housed at the Shelter, Mrs. Bates tries to 
match the pet to the prospective owner’s lifestyle and 
surroundings. She would never, for example, allow some- 
one who lived in a small apartment to take home a 
shepherd or collie. 


What kind of pets do most people prefer? More people 
want dogs than cats, she observed, with poodles leading 
in popularity. This can create some problems for home- 
less kittens. Radiating with love and concern for her 
charges, Mrs. Bates worries about the plight of unwanted 
kittens. ‘‘Most people choose the angora or calico cats, 
but we have many other healthy, affectionate kittens 
that would make ideal companions and loyal pets.” 


The noise begins at the corner of 
Tremont and Arlington Streets. A 
deafening chorus from inside the 
Animal Rescue League blends the 
deep baying of Newfoundlands, the 
shrill yapping of terriers, the meow- 
ing of cats and kittens—and a strange 
barking and splashing from the bath 
tub in the hall. 


Zelda the seal washed up on the 
shore of Boston harbor and gashed 
her side on the rocks. She was help- 
lessly trying to wriggle her way back 
to the water which she needed to 
survive, when someone spotted her 
and immediately called the League. 


An agent of the League picked her 
up in one of their eight ambulances 
and brought her to the shelter. The 
doctors placed her in the bath tub 
so she could be in her natural habi- 
tat-water. They stitched her side and 
watched her for the rest of the day 
to be sure she recovered properly. 
That night the agent returned her to 
the harbor and she swam away to 
look for her friends. 


Another guest that everyone re- 
members was Homer. He was a 
young, fluffy mutt that was very 
much over-weight and cross-eyed. 
A car had broken both of his front 
legs. 


He had never been to a hospital be- 
fore sc he was happy to see all the 
equipment that he imagined was 
only in ‘‘people hospitals.” 


They took him to the x-ray room 
to find out just how badly he was 
hurt, and from there to the oper- 
ating room. 


The next thing he know he was 
slowly waking up in the recovery 
room with his legs in splints and 


bandages. Someone placed him on 
a stretcher and wheeled him to the 
Lost and Found Kennel. 


He began to make friends at the 
League from his first day in Lost 
and Found. Dr. Natalie Knowles, 
the Director of Veterinary Medicine, 
always seemed to be there. . . giving 
distemper shots, checking the gen- 
eral health of him and his friends, 
and doing whatever else doctors do. 
“She really must love animals!”’, 
Homer thought. 


The dogs and cats stay five days in 
the Lost and Found if their owners 
have not claimed them. On the 
sixth day Dr. Knowles picks the 
young, healthy animals that have a 
good disposition to go to the Adop- 
tion Kennel. The ones that would 
suffer if they went into someone’s 
home as a pet, are humanely put to 
sleep. 


Homer had all the requirements to 
go to the Adoption Kennel—except 
that his legs had not mended. Dr. 
Knowles makes an exception in 
cases like Homer’s and allows them 


to stay. Homer was there two months. 


During this time Homer was happy. 
They let him have one of the spec- 
ial gigantic cages for big dogs. The 
Kennel Keeper took him out twice 
a day and let Homer hobble around 
while he cleaned the cage. 


When Homer’s bones mended, the 
doctors removed his splints and 
moved him to the Adoption Ken- 
nel. Once in the Adoption Kennel, 
the animal stays until he finds a 
home. 


Homer, however, holds the record 
for time spent there—one month. 
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Happiness is an Animal Friend by Lynette Brannon 


He was so fat and funny-looking no 
one wanted him. Since the League 
places about 15 pets a day he 
watched many of his friends come 
and go and wondered why he was 
still there. He didn’t know he was 
different. Every time a prospective 
owner came to the kennel, he would 
reach out with his front paw and 
thump his tail against the side of 
the cage excitedly. 


‘Maybe this time!’ thought Homer 
as a young couple came into the 
kennel. They decided to take Homer’s 
girlfriend in the cage next to him. 
Her belly still had the bandage from 
her operation yesterday. The League 
spays all young female dogs free of 
charge as part of the adoption agree- 
ment. This saves $30 for the family 
and insures that the dog will not 
have unwanted puppies. 


A family walked into the kennel. 
He jumped up, cocked his head to 
one side and watched them through 
his crossed-eyes. Their little girl 
came over to him. He thumped his 
tail on the cage and reached out his 
paw to her as if to say, ‘‘Please?”’ 


ad 


“Tl want him! 
girl. 

Homer’s comic enthusiasm had 
finally won him a new family. The 
father signed the adoption papers 
and picked up the pet care litera- 
ture that all owners get. 


exclaimed the little 


There were tears of happiness in 
everyone's eyes when he left—even 
Homer's. The tears ran down his 
nose as he waddled out the door. 
Homer wished that he could talk. 
He could then ask everyone he met, 
“Wouldn't you like to have an 
animal friend?”’ 


Annual Report 197 


The fiscal year of the Animal Rescue League of Boston ended January 31 and we are pleased 
to present our readers with a summation of our activities. In brief, this has been a year of 
continued growth; growth in activity, growth in service. Virtually every division of the League 
is responsible for greater activity than in the preceding year. The stresses of increased service 
in a period of inflationary costs present the League with a great hardship, but it is confident 


that its service will continue at the same high level of excellence in the year ahead. 


This department was active throughout eastern 
Massachusetts, or roughly the area between Wor- 
cester, the North Shore and the Cape. To help with 
nearly 1,400 investigations, the department added 
Steven V. Snurkowski to its staff. Steven is a 
graduate of the University of Connecticut’s Schoo! 
of Agriculture where he majored in animal hus- 
bandry. As part of a continuing education program, 
Mr. Snurkowski and Alan Goldman are presently 
taking courses in law enforcement at Northeastern 
University. Later this month, the department will 
participate in the Animal Handler Workshop spon- 
sored by the New England Service Council of the 
American Humane Association in co-operation 
with the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies. 


Additional activity for the department was genera- 
ted by the recently enacted Pet Shop law passed by 


Corb. 2. Butch 


Carlton E. Buttrick, 
President 


Inspection, Investigation and Quarantine; Arthur G. Slade, Director, Operations 


the State Legislature, which gives inspection au- 
thority to the Department of Agriculture, the 
League and the Massachusetts SPCA. Our inspec- 
tors have been especially active in checking shops 
and have received excellent co-operation from 
most shop owners. 


Under the direction of its new inspector, Frank 
Camfora, the Quarantine Department has been 
most active. We are pleased with the contribution 
we have made to the public health of the city of 
Boston where once again no rabies cases were 
reported in the year past. 


The Department once again staged its annual 
Christmas dinner for horses, distributing 1,000 
pounds of horse feed, contributed by the Blue 
Seal Feed Company, along with other equine 
goodies to working and pleasure horses in the 
Boston area. 


Collection and Rescue Service (Operations) 


During the fiscal year covered by this report, 
Animal Rescue League drivers handled 21,930 
calls, operating close to capacity throughout the 
year. Calls are never routine; among the problems 
solved are rescues of cats from trees or roofs and, 
oddly enough, several calls to rescue dogs from 
rooftops, removal of dead animals, saving of do- 
mestic white Pekin ducks from ponds or lakes, re- 
moving a cat trapped underneath a bridge for three 
days with the co-operation of the Boston Harbor 
Police Patrol, and saving a drowning dog in Boston 
Harbor. One call came for the removal of a skunk 
stuck in a hollow tree. The agent’s laconic report 
stated, ‘‘No skunk. Removed old black and white 
fur piece.’’ En route from a routine call, agent 
Peter Faux rescued a five year old boy from the 
Southeast Expressway. Another greater-than-rou- 


Pet Placement and Lost and Found (Operations) 


An increase in service over the last year is reported 
by the Pet Placement Department. During the fis- 
cal year just ended, 3,896 dogs, 1,701 cats and 72 
miscellaneous animals (hamsters, parrots, guinea 
pigs, monkeys) were placed in carefully screened 
homes. The overall concern of the department is 
to place pets in suitable homes where they will re- 
ceive loving and lasting care. The hundreds of 
letters on file at the League attest to the loving 
feeling of the recipients and demonstrate the suc- 
cessful achievements of the adoption program. 


The League continued its lost and found activities 
during the year ended by attaining a larger percen- 
tage of returned animals than the national norm 
for humane societies this year. The League returned 
1,416 dogs and 154 cats to their owners. Interest- 
ingly, 45% of the lost animals claimed at the League 
are restored to their owners within a day after they 
are found while 85% of all strays returned are 
claimed within the first five days. The increasing 
use of the Lost and Found facilities demonstrates 
that the pet-owning public is becoming increas- 


The Animal Rescue League Clinic is located in the 
League’s headquarters building in Boston. In real- 
ity a small superbly-equipped animal hospital, the 
Clinic facilities are operating at capacity and are 
staffed by four full-time veterinarians. 


During the past year, the Clinic handled a total of 
17,886 cases, including 1,359 spay and neuter 


tine activity saw agents Peter Faux and Jerry 
McGrath witnessing a robbery, chasing the robber 
and catching him in an alleyway and turning him 
over to the police. Agent Peter Faux, at the risk of 
his own life, rescued a dog hit by a train. He 
climbed over a barbed wire fence, avoiding an 
electrified third rail, and stopped trains in both 
directions. He then bandaged the dog’s badly 
wounded leg and removed him to the waiting 
ambulance. 


As this report goes to press, agents Charles Robert- 
son and Peter Faux rescued a large dog stranded on 
a rock ledge of a 100-foot cliff, carrying the fright- 
ened animal to safety. 


This is a brief highlighting of what the Collection 


and Rescue Service calls ‘’a routine year of activity.” 


ingly aware that they can turn to the League for 
assistance in finding lost animals, and also demon- 
strates their increasing concern for finding their 
lost or strayed pets. 


While it is not possible to determine how many 
strays are not found, and are thus doomed to roam 
wild until they are killed by another animal or hit 
by acar, it is safe to say that this number could be 
reduced by greater enforcement of dog control 
regulations. As in other years, most dogs and cats 
picked up do not wear licenses or identification 
tags and this complicates the investigation to find 
the owners. 


A sad commentary is to be found in the case 
history of a stray dog picked up in Boston last 
October. To his collar was attached a note which 
began, ‘““To someone with a heart and a love for a 
good friend; | have been deserted by the owner | 
love and would do anything to be adopted by a 
good family.’’ The happy ending to this story: the 
League placed the dog within a week in a loving 
home. 


Animal Clinic; Natalie L. Knowles, D.V.M., Director, Veterinary Medicine 


operations. By way of contrast, in the year previous 
the Clinic handled 17,329 cases including 1,351 
spay and neuter operations. 


Cases at the Clinic range from major surgical pro- 
cedures to first aid, dietary and other problems. 
All animals continued to receive the highest stan- 
dard of veterinary care. 


The Livestock Conservation Department which 
conducts programs of health and safety for all 
classes of livestock was busy in all six New Eng- 
land States during the year past, presenting pro- 
grams to 4H groups, vocational agricultural stu- 
dents, university students, livestock producers, 
transportation personnel, markets, and abattoir 
management. It has provided by mail, information 
on disease problems from as far west as Minnesota, 
as far south as North Carolina and as far east as 
London, England. 


The department published for the first time a Live- 
stock Conservation Booklet, and participated in 
the first Horse and Livestock Workshop for Hu- 
mane agents in the United States, held at the Uni- 


The League continues its program of teaching 
youngsters and adults to love, respect and proper- 
ly care for their animals. The Information and 
Education Department, now comprised of five 
people, has amplified its program. During the past 
year the marionette shows have visited 119 schools 
in the Commonwealth and performed their classic 
stories such as Hansel and Gretel, Peter Rabbit, 
and Tanya before more than 18,000 school 
children. 


In addition, the Animal Rescue League puppet 
players were seen at the International Fair in 
Boston during the week of October 24 and during 
September they performed at the Springfield Ex- 
position for a total audience of 9,200 people. 


Special performances were given at the Brockton 
Summer Festival and at the Sagamore Library on 
Cape Cod. While performing their standard reper- 
toire of works, puppeteers Lisa Kenny and Karen 
Karten are developing new productions of The 
Three Little Pigs and Aladdin for showing in 1973. 
Pet care programs featuring Richard Bryant and 
his dog ‘‘Bo-Jangles’”’ were presented in 156 schools 
in Massachusetts with a combined audience of 
11,838 youngsters. The presentation also included 
pet films, group discussions, and dog care and 
obedience training demonstrations. In addition, 
slide presentation programs on how pollution ts 
affecting wildlife and the workings of a humane 
society were shown state-wide. Guided tours of 
the League facilities were provided for 1,715 chil- 
dren and adults. 


Livestock Conservation Department; Roger Van Teyens, Director 


versity of Connecticut. 


The department also presents slide lectures on farm 
animals in local grade schools and last summer par- 
ticipated in the Animal Friends Summer School, 
assisting in the Farm Animals course for children, 
many of whom had never before touched a pig, 
petted a calf or held a chicken. The department 
also participated in the Eastern States Exposition 
in Springfield and its exhibition was seen by more 
than a quarter of a million people. 


Roger Van Teyens, at the 1972 Annual Meeting of 
Livestock Conservation Inc., was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the national organization, 
thus becoming its youngest director. 


Humane Education; Richard W. Bryant, Director, Education and Information 


The unique Animal Friends Summer Schoo! on 
Cape Cod was conducted for the 23rd season in 
expanded facilities at Cataumet. Two new build- 
ings were constructed, a mini-barn and an arts and 
crafts building, making possible additional classes. 
Three hundred youngsters were accommodated in 
extended sessions, doubling the registration of the 
previous year. 


The dog obedience training classes were continued 
for the second consecutive year, attracting larger 
audiences. The classes were conducted by ‘’Mr. 
Bo-Jangles,”’ assisted by Richard Bryant and Roger 
Van Teyens. 


Radio and TV stations, newspapers and magazines, 
were most co-operative in telling the Animal Res- 
cue League story to their audiences. League stories, 
announcements and programs were featured 
throughout the year in communities served by the 
League. During ‘‘National Be Kind To Animals 
Week”’ in May, six billboards were donated to call 
attention to the humane work of the League. The 
Boston Herald-American was provided with a 
monthly advertisement featuring pet adoptions or 
lost pets. 


The Boston Children’s Zoo had its “‘Pet Care Infor- 
mation” booth from April to November, staffed 
by Miss Stilyanne Pappas and Miss Susan Blacton 
of the League. 


In all, more than 31,000 pet care pamphlets were 
distributed throughout the State by the League, 
answering inquiries by mail and phone. A new pro- 
ject for the department is the preparation of em- 
ployee training films. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery; Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent 


Since Pine Ridge was opened as an animal ceme- 
tery in 1908, it has continued to serve the require- 
ment for dignified pet burials. The cemetery has 
become a show place and a mecca for visitors from 
all parts of the United States. 


The Cape Cod Branch continues to operate at 
close to capacity level. This year, 1,297 dogs and 
1,450 cats were brought to the Shelter, a slight 
drop from last year’s figures. However; 338 dogs 
were placed in homes, an increase over ‘71, and 
237 cats were placed in homes, slightly less than 
the year before. 


Sheldon Branch (Salem); Sherman Bates, Agent 


The Salem facility operated with a slightly higher 
activity load than the preceding year. 2,830 dogs 
and 8,559 cats were processed by the Branch, 
along with 433 miscellaneous birds and animals. 


During the year ending January 31, there were 87 
burials and 105 cremations at Pine Ridge. The 
ashes of 22 animals were buried and 24 lots were 
reserved for future use. In addition, 167 dogs, 471 
cats and 59 miscellaneous animals were received 
at Pine Ridge for disposition by the League. 


Cape Cod Branch, Brewster, Mass.; Donald Westover, Agent 


Mr. Westover continues to broadcast his program 
of pet information six mornings a week over radio 
station WLCR. The broadcasts attract increasing 
volumes of fan mail and are an invaluable aid in 
restoring lost pets to their owners. 


This is an increase over the previous year in dogs 
(2,450 in ‘71) and a decrease in cats (8,992 in ‘71). 
In the year just ended, the Shelter was responsible 
for the adoption of 1,059 dogs (772 in ’71) and 
492 cats (444 in ‘71). 


COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDED JANUARY 31, 1973 


Horses Cattle Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats Mules Calves Swine Birds Misc. TOTALS 

Collected by Agents 8,487 17,781 228 827 21 323 
Brought to Office 5,933 Teg hats 80 368 14,134 
Clinic 13,603 4,209 74 17,886 
Investigation Dept. 4,007 691 O 41S 997 Sie 4 OO mela oo 3,847 46,054 
Sheldon Branch 2,830 8,575 212 22 11,838 
Pine Ridge Branch 161 476 ri 52 696 
Cape Cod Branch 1,488 1,586 6 51 Sal 
TOTALS 36,509 41,071 9414 9,978 4,799 13,852 5440 121,063 

Number of Investigations 1,355 Cats Placed in New Homes 1,701 

Horses Destroyed 1 Cats Returned to Owners 154 

Dogs Placed in New Homes 3,896 Misc. Animals Placed in Homes 75 

Dogs Returned to Owners 1,422 Number of Quarantines 1,729 


Reflections by Richard W. Bryant 


Since being founded in 1899, nearly six million animals 
have received the care and attention of the League. Last 
year alone 57,123 stray, sick, injured and unwanted 
animals came through our doors. Nearly 18,000 pets 
were treated and released through our out-patient 
Animal Clinic. Many lost pets were restored to their 
owners and 5,672 young, healthy pets were placed in 
new homes through our Adoption Kennel. Many though, 
were not so lucky. The old, the critically injured, the 
sick, and others unfit to live in a family environment 
were humanely put to death. 


Photo by Paul M. Cohen 


The photograph above is a puppy who was waiting in our 
Pet Adoption Kennel for someone to fall in love with 
him and take him home. He’s typical. He’s of the mixed 
breed lineage that predominates our kennels. He has the 
big lanky collar and cage tag that we put on all the dogs 
for identification. But the look in his eyes reflects the 
thoughts in our minds. He speaks for the thousands of 
animals we saw during the year and expect to see this 
year and next and the next. “Why am | here?”’ 


These animals wouldn't be in our cages if it weren't for 
lack of responsibility on the part of pet-owners. 
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Reflections (Continued) 


Being domesticated, cats and dogs depend on us. If such 
a pet has been raised in a home and then cast out, as 
many are, they will not be able to survive on their own. 
A lost or abandoned animal who cannot find human 
friends to help him, such as the League, can only expect 
the worst .. . wandering about in all kinds of weather, 
subjected to constant fear of his life from cars and 
trucks, other animals, disease and starvation. 


The puppy seems to be asking, “Why do humans let their 
pets promiscuously breed litter after litter of kittens and 
puppies that have a very small chance of getting good 
homes? Why are they so lazy and irresponsible as to let 
their pets outside without watching them? Without even 

a dog license or an identification tag to protect the pet 
from being lost forever?’ (98% of the lost pets we have 

in our kennels have no form of identification whatsoever.) 


The puppy seems to trust us. They all do. That is why it 
is sad to see the animals that come in here. 


Some have been sick or injured for months before they 
come to us. Their owners procrastinated when they were 
in need of veterinary attention. Now, for some, it’s too 
late. 


Some of the healthy ones come in wagging their tails, 

but they may be three or four years old. We ask the 
owners why they are giving their friends up. Some say 
that the dog is no longer a puppy and therefore no fun 
anymore. Some must move from a house to an apartment 
that does not allow pets. Others are going on vacation 
and can neither take the pet nor pay to have him boarded 
at akennel. Still others say that she has had too many 
litters and is just too costly and too much of a problem. 
True, many of the excuses are honest and cannot be 
helped but many are selfish, and irresponsible. 


What is a humane society supposed to do with these pets 
that are no longer young or healthy? How many people 
do you know that want to adopt a four year old dog or 
even an older one? Or a cat that no longer feels like 


playing with a ball of yarn or romping around your 
living room? 


The League has been facing this problem every day since 
its founding and will have to continue for years to come. 
But we hope, through a new, intensive program in 
humane education and extended public information 
services to reduce this problem as much as possible. 


Starting with youngsters, we are doing humane eduCca- 

tion work in schools to let them know what is happen- 

ing to animals and how they can help by learning re- 

sponsibility and proper methods of caring for pets. @& 


Adults, too, will be hearing and seeing more and more 
people who are concerned for the animals’ welfare. 
Radio and television stations are allowing more public 
service time for information on the care of animals. 
Everyone will be prodded to look after their animals, 
not to let them run loose and to make sure their pets 
receive medical attention when needed. 


The League wholeheartedly supports the dog licensing 
law and recommends that all owners license their pets. 
We are also supporting all measures of birth control by 
recommending that both female and male pets be neu- 
tered so as to reduce the huge overpopulation of un- 
wanted cats and dogs. 


But we ask only a few things and these we plead for the 
sake of the animals who cannot talk: 


@ |f you are in charge of caring for a pet, act in a re- 
sponsible manner .. . if you need advice call us. 


@ If you are desirous of getting a new pet, why not 
come to the League first. We are overloaded with 
healthy animals that are looking for loving homes. 
We’re sure there is one here for you. 


@ And lastly, we need your support. Isn’t the look in 
his eyes a reflection on you? We cannot continue to 
help all animals by fighting cruelty and relieving their @ 
suffering without your help. 


Workshop for 
Animal Handlers 


A two-day workshop for humane society personnel, dog 
officers, veterinary staff members and others who handle 
and work with animals will be held March 29-30, 1973, 
at the Holiday Inn, Peabody, Mass. 


Sponsored by the American Humane Association’s New 
England Regional Service Council and the New England 
Federation of Humane Societies, the program will fea- 
ture speakers noted for their work in the humane field, 
panel discussions and demonstrations. Topics to be cov- 
ered include policy and procedure for dealing with the 
public, veterinary aid, record keeping, new animal han- 
dling equipment, sanitation, feeding and wildlife tech- 
niques. 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, president of the ARL, will de- 
liver the keynote address, and Milton C. Searle, director 
of Animal Protection Services, American Humane Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado will speak at the banquet 
Thursday evening, March 29. 


Information on registration for this program can be ob- 
tained from: Richard W. Bryant, Director of Education, 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, 
Mass. 02117. 


ARL Book 
ot the 
Month 


Lipizzaner in Viennese park, 
from The Spanish Riding 
School by Col. Hans Handler 


During recent years special exhibitions throughout the 
United States have introduced the magnificent white 
Lipizzaner stallions and their superbly skilled riders to 
American audiences. 


In The Spanish Riding School (McGraw-Hill, $29.95), 
Hans Handler celebrates the 400th anniversary of this 
legendary spectacle, founded in Vienna under Emperor 
Maximillian I] in 1572. 


Starting as a traveling academy for the numerous riders 
and horses required in the lavish ceremonies of an osten- 
tatious court, the Lipizzaners flourished through imper- 
ial patronage. By their beauty, intelligence and extra- 
ordinarily teachable dispositions,they have come to be 
regarded as the finest dressage horses in the world. Dark 
in color at birth, they acquire their characteristic white 
coats as they mature and may live to as old as 30 years. 


Colonel Handler, who has been director of the School 
since 1965, devotes an extensive section to the develop- 
ment of the Lipizzaner from a young playful colt to a 
disciplined performer, and the rigorous training program 
for the School's riders. Four centuries of the development 
of this magnificent animal are lavishly illustrated with 
photographs by Erich Lessing. 


Dog Aids Man... 


With the help of his guide dog Festus, 25-year old Ed 
Shirley became the first blind student to graduate from 
the American Motorcycle Institute’s program for motor- 
cycle mechanics in Daytona, Florida. Blind since the age 
of 13, Mr. Shirley is grateful to Festus on two counts. 
Not only did the dog help him acquire the skills for his 
new job as a motorcycle mechanic, but he was also in- 
strumental in introducing him to his fiancee. The couple 
met in Michigan last Spring when both were getting their 
guide dogs. 


and Man Aids Dog 


A dog marooned on a high cliff in Roxbury, Mass. was 
rescued by two agents of the ARL in Boston. Summoned 
by a neighbor’s call, agents Charles Robertson and Peter 
Faux found the white, furry mongrel balanced precari- 
ously on a ledge some 100 feet above ground level. While 
his partner held him with ropes and a safety belt, Robert- 
son climbed out over the edge of the cliff, secured the 
dog with a pole and loop and brought him to safety. 
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Peripatetic Pets 


American families are on the move nowadays, and more 
and more of them are taking pets along on short vaca- 
tions or extended tours. Tips on how to travel with pets 
are provided in the ASPCA’s updated edition of Travel- 
ing With Your Pet. 


Besides guidelines on shipping pets by air or taking them 
along in the car, the booklet contains lists of require- 
ments for traveling to other countries, such as inocula- 
tions, certificates, quarantines, and other regulations of 
various countries. Also included is a state-by-state list of 
requirements for traveling in the U.S. The pamphlet is 
available for 50d from ASPCA Public Relations Division, 
441 E. 92nd St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 


P M. Panda- Monium ? 


Do pandas have black circles around their eyes from 
carousing all night? 


Volunteer members of the Friends of the National Zoo 
have been holding all-night panda watches to find out 
just what does go on at night. 


Daytime visitors to the Washington, D.C. zoo usually 
find Hsing-hsing and Ling-ling, the gift pandas from 
China, so sound asleep they might be stuffed. But keep- 
ers arriving early in the morning view a different scene— 
bamboo stalks tossed in corners, tubfuls of dirt over- 
turned and scattered, heavy logs rolled around on the 
floor. In short, the normally well-tended cages resemble 
the aftermath of an all-night party. 


The night-watchers are taking a scholarly approach, 
jotting down detailed notes on the animals’ every move. 
While no conclusions have been announced yet, Ling- 
ling has been reported to be especially fond of rough- 
housing with heavy wooden tubs. She was witnessed at 
night knocking the name sign off the front of her cage 
by slamming a tub into the glass about 15 times. 


Cape Cod ARL Cited 


Our League Branch in Cape Cod, located at Brewster, 
was recently selected for honors by the Brewster Gar- 
den Club. The shelter was cited for its outstanding land- 
scaping and contributions to the total environmental 
approach of the community. 


PET AMBASSADOR Carmelita Pope and friends. 


To Make the World 
a Better Place... 


Actress and TV personality Carmelita Pope has a new job 
as Pet Ambassador for the Pet Food Institute. Her mis- 
sion? To make the world a better place for pets and 
people. 


As spokeswoman for a new consumer education program 
aimed at explaining the values of pet ownership, Miss 
Pope is working to make the pet-owning public more 
aware of its responsibilities to neighbors and the commu- 
nity. She is utilizing radio and television guest appear- 
ances, newspaper interviews and meetings with clubs and 
animal welfare organizations to encourage consideration 
and responsibility among pet owners. 


Got a Horse? 


Or cow, or sheep, or chickens or any other animals you'd 
like to lend to the League for six weeks? We need animals 
—and a horse trailer to transport them— for the League’s 
Animal Friends Summer School, July 9 - August 18. You 
can count on us to provide them with loving care, com- 
fortable housing and lots of new friends. If you can help, 
contact Roger Van Teyens at the League’s headquarters 
in Boston, 426-9170. 


@ 


Come to the 


ANNUAL MEETING 


LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 


Wednesday, April 25, 1973 at 2:30 P.M. 
Featured Speaker: 


Emanuel M.Gilbert 


publicist, author and journalist 


TOPIC: “A NEW LOOK” 


Tea will be served. 


| 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGL gh 


If you lose a pet — or find a lost one — call: 


THE ARL PET PATROL 426-9170 


A new broadcast service to unite lost pets with their owners 
Lost and Found Pets Announcements 
will be made three times daily over 


. BOSTON-1150 AM 


o1i0ovya 


6-7 AM 1-2 P.M.,6- 7 P.M. 


Beautiful friendships begin at the 


ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Cataumet, Cape Cod G 
—a unique summer experience for children 
In nature's own laboratory, boys and girls learn about the world 


around them, and the animal friends who share that world. 
Summer fun activities include: 


Pet Care classes Farm Animals 
Dog Obedience Training Parents’ Days 
Special Guest Speakers Ecology Classes 
Arts and Craft Classes Pet Show (Aug. 4) 


And much more— 


Session |: July 9 - 28 Session II: July 30 - August 18 


Classes in the morning for grades 2 through 5; in the afternoon 
for grades 6 through 9. A Registration fee of $10 per child covers 
a three-week session. 


For further registration information, write to: 
Richard W. Bryant, Director @ 
Information and Education 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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